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THE CID.—No. IV. 


“ Of the king right well beloved 
Was Rodrigo of Bivar ; 
For his mighty deeds of valor 
Through the world renowned far.” 


Wuar Bucephalus was to Alexander, Babieca was to 
the Cid—a faithful servant through a long course of 
difficulty and danger, and a sharer of his perils on 
many a battle-field. Like the Grecian steed, Babieca 
fell into the hands of his master when he was but a 
youth; but had the better fortune not only to survive 


tis lord, rendering him good service even after his | 


death, but to end a life of warfare in peace. The word 
Babieca signifies noodle, booby—a strange cognomen 
for a beast which is said to have been “ more like a 
rational being than a brute ;’ but why he was thus 
called is explained by the Chronicle, which says that 
Rodrigo, when a youth, asked his god-father, Don 
Peyre Pringos, for a colt; and the worthy priest took 
him out into a paddock where his brood-mares were 
feeding, in order that he might make his choice; but 
Rodrigo “ suffered the mares and their colts to pass 
out and took none of them ; and last of all came forth 
a mare with a colt right ugly and scabby, and, said he, 
‘ This colt will I have.’ But, said his god-father with 
wrath, ‘ Booby (Babieca), a bad choice hast thou made!’ 
‘ Nay,’ said Rodrigo, ‘ a right good horse will this be.’ 
And Babieca was he henceforth called, and he was 
afterwards a good steed and a bold, and on his back did 
my Cid win many battle-fields.” We have already 
seen that he stood Rodrigo in good stead in the affair 
of the five Moorish kings: we next find him acting 
the part of the Samaritan’s beast, and our hero in the 
novel character of a pilgrim. 


No. 571. 


crying loudly for help. 





Very soon after his marriage, Rodrigo made a pil- 
grimage to Compostela, to the shrine of Santiago, the 
patron saint of Spain. This was no wedding-trip, in 
the modern sense of the term; for instead of his bride, 
whom he left at home in the care of his mother,* 

“ Twenty young and brave hidalgos 
With him did Rodrigo take ; 
Alms on every side he scattered 
For God's and Our Lady's sake.” 


On the road he saw a leper in the midst of a slough, 
he generous youth on the 
instant dismounted and dragged him out; then, 
having seated him on his own beast, he led him to an 
inn, made him there sit down to supper with him at 
the same table, to the great wrath of the twenty hidal- 
gos, and, finally, shared with him his bed. At midnight 
Rodrigo was awakened by a sharp and piercing blast 
blowing on his back. He started up in great alarm, 
and felt for the leper, but found him not in the bed. 
He sprung to his feet, and called fora light. A light 
was brought, but no leper could he find. He again lay 
down, when presently a figure, in robes of shining 
white, approached the bed, and thus spoke :— 


“ T Saint Lazarus am, Rodrigo ; 
Somewhat would I say to thee— 


* In a former article it was stated that the romances make no 
mention of the Cid’s mother: it should have been said that they 
do not mention her name. 
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I the leper am to wnom 
Thou hast shown such charity. 
Thou of God art well beloved— 
He hath granted this to thee, 


That on whatsoe’er thou enterest, 
Be it war, or what it may, 
Thou shall end it to thine honor, 

And shall prosper day by day. 


To respect and pay thee reverence, 
Moor or Christian ne'er shall fail ; 
None of all thy foes shall ever 
Over thee in fight prevail. 


Life shall bring thee no dishonor— 
Thou shalt ever conqueror be; 

Death shall find thee still victorious, 
For God's blessing rests on thee.” 


With these prophetic words the saint vanished; the 
hero fell on his knees, and continued in thanksgiving 
to God and Holy Mary till the break of day, when he 
pursued his pilgrimage. 

From the shrine at Compostela, Rodrigo turned his 
steps to Calahorra, a town on the frontiers of Castile 
and Aragon, the possession of which was contested 
by the kings of those realms. To avoid war, the 
monarchs agreed to settle the dispute by single combat, 
each appointing a knight to do battle in his name. 
Martin Gonzalez was chosen by Ramiro of Aragon, 
and our hero by King Fernando. On the first meeting 
of the combatants, Martin arrogantly boasted of his 
prowess and his certainty of victory : 


“ Sore, Rodrigo, must thou tremble 
Now to meet me in the fight, 
Since thy head will soon be sever'd 
For a trophy of my might. 


Never more to thine own castle 
Wilt thou turn Babieca’s rein ; 
Never will thy lov'd Ximena 
See thee at her side again.” 
Rodrigo replied : 

« Thou mayst be right stout and valiant, 
But thy boastings prove it not; 
Truce to words—we come to combat, 

Not with tongues, but swords, I wot. 
In the hands of God Almighty 

Doth the victory abide ; 
And He will on him bestow it 

Who hath right upon his side.” 


We have here an instance, and many such will be 
found in the romances of the Cid, of the belief preva- 
lent in the chivalrous ages, that right and might were 
in certain cases identical, that God was peculiarly the 
God of batties, and that trial by combat was the most 
efficacious mode of exercising justice. 

After the prophecy above recounted, it were needless 
to say that the boasting knight was vanquished and 
slain, and that Calahorra was annexed to the kingdom 
of Castile. 

“ Loud to arms the trumpets sounded, 

Beat the drums the call to war,— 

Deadly strife, and fire, and slaughter, 
Were proclaimed wide and far. 


Ruy my Cid his warmen gathering, 
Marshall'd them right speedily ; 
Then forth came Ximena Gomez, 
And all tearfully did cry, 
* King of my soul! lord of my bosom! stay! 
Oh, whither go’st thou? leave me not, I pray!’ 


Moved by her sad complainings, 
Lo! the Cid his pain confest ; 

Weeping sore, he claspt Ximena, 
Claspt his lov'd one to his breast. 
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. be not, lady dear,’ he whispereth ; 
* Till I come back, dry thine eye!’ 
Stedfast still on him she gazeth, 
And still bitterly doth cry, 
* King of my soul! lord of my bosom! stay! 
Oh, whither go’st thou? leave me not, I pray !"” 


On what warlike expedition Rodrigo was bound when 
this tender parting took place is not made evident by 
the romances ; but it was probable that he was hasten- 
ing to attack the Moors, “ great hosts” of whom about 
this time overran Estremadura. He overtook them, 
put them to flight, freed the captives they had made, 
slew so many of the infidels “ that the number could 
not be counted,” and returned to Bivar laden with 
spoil and glory. 

The city of Dotson in Portugal had for seven years 
been invested by King Fernando, who was despairing 
of overcoming the resistance of the Moors, when St. 
James the apostle, in the guise of a knight in white 
robes and burnished armour, and mounted on a snowy 
charger, delivered the city into the hands of the Chris- 
tians. On the mosque being consecrated as a church, 
our hero was therein created a knight; for it seems by 
the Chronicle, as well as by the romances, that up to 
this time he was nothing but an esquire. The king girt 
on the sword with his own hands, and kissed his lips 
as a knightly salutation; while, to testify his great 
respect for the young hero, he refrained from striking 
the customary blow on the neck.* The queen, to do 
him honour, brought him his horse, and the Infanta 
Urraca stooped to attach the golden spurs. The king 
then called upon him to exercise his newly acquired 
oe of knighting others, and he accordingly 

ubbed nine valiant esquires before the altar. 

Whilst Rodrigo was with the king's court in the city 
of Zamora, there came to him messengers from the 
five Moorish kings he had conquered, bringing him 
tribute. This consisted of a hundred horses, all richly 
caparisoned : 

“ Twenty were of dapple grey, 
Twenty were as ermine white, 
Thirty were of hardy sorrel, 
Thirty-were as black as night ;” 


together with many rare jewels for his lady Ximena, 
and chests of silken apparel for his attendant hidalgos. 
Kneeling at Rodrigo’s feet, the messengers offered him 
these gifts in token of the allegiance of their masters 
to him their Cid or lord. 
“ Out then spake Rodrigo Diaz, 
‘ Friends, I wot, ye err in this; 
I am neither lord nor master 
Where the king Fernando is. 
All ye bring to him pertaineth— 
Nought can I, his vassal, claim.’ 
The king, charmed with the humility of so noble 
and doughty a knight, refused to accept any portion of 
the tribute, and replied to the messengers— 
« Say ye to your lords, albeit 
This their Cid no crown doth wear, 
To no monarch is he second ; 
With myself he may compare. 
All my realm, my wealth, my power, 
To this knight's good sword I owe; 
To possess so brave a vassal, 
Well it pleaseth me, I trow.” 


Rodrigo sent back the messengers laden with pre- 


” 


* Father Berganza, in his ‘ ——— of Spain,’ says that 


the buffet was given with the hand upon the neck, with the 
words, “ Awake, and sleep not in affairs of chivalry!” and that 
it was also usual to say, “ Be a good and faithful soldier of 
the realm!” but that King Fernando spared the buffet in this 
instance, as he knew the Cid needed not such exhortation. 
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sents; and “from that day forth,” says the romance 
“ he was called the Cid, a name given by the Moors to 
a man of valour and high estate.” 











(“King of my soul! lor! of my bosom! stay!’’] 


HOW IS A STEAM-BOAT PROPELLED? 
[Continued from page 56.] 

Tue motion of a ship or boat on the surface of the 
water is brought about by means differing greatly from 
the tractive forces exhibited in land travelling, owing 
to the peculiar nature of the liquid medium through 
or on which the vessel moves. If we view the pro- 
gression of a vessel by canal, by tide or current, b 
sail, by oars, or by steam, we find that however muc 
these methods differ from each other, they differ still 
more from land travelling. On a canal we see a 
heavily-laden barge drawn along with comparative 
ease by a single horse: the resistance of the water to 
the progress of the barge is so small, compared with 
the friction of a common road, and the surface of the 
water is so perfectly level, that many tons weight are 
drawn by a single horse with little exertion. In the 
case of the ebb and flow of a tide in a river, or a cur- 
rent in the open sea, the material on which the vessel 
rests is itself in motion, and bears along the vessel 
with it, at a quicker or slower rate, according to the 
weight of the vessel and the power of the tide or 
current, 

When we come to consider the action of sails, we 
find a kind of reversal of the canal movement, the 
vessel being pushed along, instead of pulled. The horse 
is exchanged for the wind, the rope is exchanged for 
sails, a single point of attachment is exchanged for an 
extensive surface, and a tractive force in front is ex- 
changed for a propelling force from behind. But still 
the two kinds of motion are brought about by some- 
what analogous means, for in each case the moving 
force is above the surface of the water, and indepen- 
dent of it. 

When, however, the action of an oar in an open 
boat is considered, we find it to depend on wholly 
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different principles; and a little reflection will show, 
that however opposite this action may appear to 
that of paddles in a steam-vessel, the explanation of 
the one will serve also for the other. The canal-boat 
and the sailing-vessel move easily, because the resist- 
ance of the water is small; the rowing-boat and the 
steam-boat move easily, because the resistance of the 
water is great; but this apparent anomaly is explained 
away when we view the matter a little more closely. 
A rowing-boat penetrates so little into the water, that 
it may almost be said to lie on the surface. Under 
these circumstances the oar acts as a lever, of which 
the power is the boatman’s hand, the fulcrum appears 
to be the notch in the edge of the boat, and the weight 
the water moved by the blade of the oar. But this 
appearance does not represent the real fact; for while 
the boatman is working the oar as a lever, it is more 
easy for the boat to pass on the surface of the water in 
one direction, than for the blade of the oar to pass 
through the water in the opposite direction, on account 
of the resistance to the latter motion. Both of these 
motions occur in practice; but still the former so far 
predominates, as to give a progressive movement to 
the boat; and to constitute the oar a lever of that 
variety which mechanical philosophers term the second 
kind, that is, where the weight to be moved (the boat) 
is between the power (the hand) and the fulcrum (the 
blade of the oar). 

Now we shall find that the action of a steam-boat 
paddle very much resembles that of the oar. These 
paddles are large wheels, sometimes as much as thirty 
feet in diameter, attached to the side of the vessel, and 
set into rotation. Each wheel is provided with boards 
or floats, ranged parallel, or nearly parallel, with the 
axis, and is immersed in the water to a depth greater 
or less, according to circumstances, but always less 
than one-half, so that the larger portion shall be above 
water. When these float-boards, in the course of their 
revolution, dip into the water, what results? They 
must pass at various angles through the water, but 
this water must be moved in order to permit the pas- 
sage: aresistance to this motion is immediately ex- 
cited; and this resistance is so powerful, that the whole 
body of the steam-ship, however vast and weighty it 
may be, is propelled in the opposite direction to that 
in which the paddle-board strives to move. It is a 
recoil, a rebound, a reaction, such as occurs, with more 
or less modification, wherever motion is produced. 
The gases resulting from the ignition of gunpowder 
propel the cannon-ball in one direction, but they give 
the cannon itself a recoil in the opposite direction : 
the explosive compound in a rocket sends a train of 
sparks in one direction, but also sends the rocket 
itself in another. So likewise with the oar and the 
paddle-board; each succeeds in passing through the 
water, but the resistance of the water to this motion 
causes the vessel to which the oar or the board is at- 
tached to advance in the opposite direction. 

When, therefore, a steam-boat passenger sees the 
complicated mechanism beneath the deck, he must not 
suppose that steam acts in the same manner as wind, 
by driving the vessel onward; but must first call 
to mind the action of an oar in an open boat, and then 
understand that the sole object of the mechanism is to 
give a revolving motion to the paddle-wheels. If this 
motion could be equally well produced by other means 
than steam, then the steam-engine might be wholly 
dispensed with. 

t ought not to excite much surprise that the steam- 
engine, when its value as a moving-power became 
known, should be regarded as a means whereby a 
vessel might be moved. That the rotation of wheels 
dipping in the water would propel a vessel, was 
knewn long ago. William Bourne, in <x wrote 
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thus :—‘ And furthermore, you may make a boat to go 
without oars or sail, by the placing of certain wheels 
on the outside of the boat, and so turning the wheels 
by some provision, and so the wheels shall make the 
boat go.” The Marquis of Worcester afterwards 
made some indistinct allusion to the employment of 
steam-power for such a purpose ; and Savary also pro- 

to propel a vessel by raising water into an ele- 
vated cistern through the medium of his steam-engine, 
and then causing the water to fall upon the floats of a 
wheel. About acentury ago, Jonathan Hulls published 
a description of a boat with two paddle-wheels pro- 
jecting from the stern, and two steam (or rather, aimo- 
spheric) engines in the body of the boat: by the con- 
nection of pistons, ropes, and poner. he explained 
how the wheels might be made to revolve. From 
that time numerous attempts were made to apply 
steam-power to this purpose ; but none succeeded till 
1788, when Mr. Miller, a Scottish gentleman, had the 
pleasure of seeing a little steam-boat passalong Dals- 
winton Lake, at the rate of five miles an hour: two 
boats were fastened side to side; a boiler was placed 
in one, a small steam-engine in the other, and a paddle- 
wheel was suspended between them. From this time, 
the gradual rise and progress of steam-navigation, the 
labours of Fulton and Stevens in America, of Bell and 
Napier at Edinburgh, and the development and com- 
bination of such powers as are exhibited in the 
“Great Western” and “ President ” steam-ships, form 
a large swhject, into which we cannot here enter. 

We have recently explained the difference between 
a high-pressure and a low-pressure _steam-engine. 
When, therefore, we say that most English steam- 
vessels are propelled by the latter kind, and American 
vessels by the former, the reader will understand how 
it is that steam-boiler explosions occur so much more 
frequently in America than in England, the steam em- 

loyed being of a far higher temperature and pressure. 

herever a high-pressure engine can be conveniently 
employed, a much smaller amount of mechanism is 

uired than in a condensing-engine ; and this seems 
to have been one reason why the former class has been 
employed to a considerable extent in America. 

In the usual construction of English steam-boats 
we see various parts of the mechanism through open- 
ings in the deck; but we do not see anywhere that 
which corresponds to the beam or lever of a common 
steam-engine. At one part we see a piston-rod work- 
ing up and down in a cylinder, and at another a pair 
of cranks working the axle of the paddle-wheel, but 
no appearance of the beam which connects the one 
with the other. The truth is, that the whole affair is 
turned upside down with respect to the position of the 
beam. There isa beam, but it occupies nearly the 
lowest position in the engine; and the connecting-rods 
between the beam and the crank at one end, and the 
piston at the other, proceed upwards. The object of 
this is to keep the bulk and weight of the engine as 
low as possible in the hull of the vessel. 

‘At stated intervals the passenger espies three or four 
opened doors, through which a fierce fire is visible : 
these are the doors of the furnace, over which is a very 
long boiler containing water. From this boiler a me- 
tallic pipe, frequently coated with some non-conducting 
substance, conveys steam to a small receptacle near 
the cylinder; and, by the action of valves, this steam is 
admitted to the cylinder alternately above and below 
the piston. The vertical motion of the piston-red then 
ensues in the manner explained in a recent paper, 
by the aid of a condensing apparatus, which is gene- 
rally placed so low as to be out of view toa person on 
deck. The short piston-rod which meets the eye of 
the passenger is not that which connects it with the 
beam ; this connection is beneath the cylinder, where a 
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beam oscillates to and fro, as in a common land-engine. 
At the remote end of this beam we see, through a sepa- 
rate opening in the deck, the mechanism which trans- 
fers the motion, by means of a crank, to the axle of 
the paddle-wheels. This axis extends all across the 
vessel ; and, in many instances, projects half way above 
the deck, where a semi-cylindrical case shields it from 
injury or interruption. At-each end of this axis a 
paddle-wheel is fixed; so that when the axis rotates, 
the wheel must rotate also. 

We have described these several parts as if they 
were all single, but almost every part of the marine 
engine, with the exception of the boiler and furnace, 
is double ; thus, there are two cylinders, two cranks, 
&c.; for it is found that the required object is better 
attained by this arrangement, than by one larger as- 
semblage of mechanism. 

In most of the American steam-vessels the beam of 
the engine is uppermost, and the whole of the me- 
chanism is placed on the upper part of the vessel. The 
object of this seems to be that a larger space of cabin- 
room is thus procured within the body of the vessel. 
Most persons hav ae, seen representations of the 
vessels plying on Mississippi, in which nearly the 
whole of the machinery is above the level of the water. 
This gives a less elegant appearance to the exterior of 
the vessel than that presented by English steamers, 
but it renders the interior much more commodious. 

To obtain, then, an idea of the philosophy of the 
motion of a steam-boat, we have to regard three things, 
viz. : the action of a common steam-engine in producing 
a reciprocating or up and down motion in a piston- 
rod; the rotation of a large paddle-wheel, by connect- 
ing it with this piston-rod; and the motion of the 
vessel, produced by a species of reaction or recoil, 
when this revolving wheel is partly immersed in the 
water. 





Mode of preparing Wine in Modern Greece.—In each vineyard 
is an oblong receiver, six feet by nine in length, and three feet by 
six in breadth, a couple of feet deep, and lined with cement to 
make it water-proof; on one of the narrow sides the floor is in- 
clined, that the expressed juice may flow through an opening 
into another receiver, generally circular, which is a few feet 
broad, and also made water-proof in the same manner as the 
upper one. At the time of vintage the ripe bunches are cut off, 
and thrown into the upper and larger receiver, where they are 
trodden by the naked feet of men and the oldest women. The 
juice runs off into the lower cistern, whence it is drawn off into 
Ace, These are rough goat-skins, turned with the hairy side 
inwards, and bound tightly together at the feet; the liquor is 
poured in at the neck, which is then tightly tied. One of these 
skins being tied on each side of the pack-saddle, it is thus car- 
ried home. _ Being then thrown into the owner's cask, perhaps 
he possesses but one, fermentation commences. The better kind 
of wine is sometimes put into large jugs. Already in the vine- 
yard, when with the Pusks, fermentation has commenced, and 
some of the husks pass into the lower receiver; but when at 
home, to assist its progress, a quarter part of water is added, 
often more, and as no one knows how long the whole ought to 
ferment, they wait until no more bubbles appear, and the small 
vinegar flies are found ; the cask is then closed, soon after tapped, 
and the wine gradually drawn off, the dregs remaining. In 
order that the new wine may keep, a number of green pine 
cones, or else half fluid or grated resin, is thrown in. This is 
the resinate, or krassik, a word generally omitted. When no 
resin is put to the wine, they generally add, as soon as it com- 
mences to turn sour, a considerable quantity of burnt gypsum, 
which unites with the acid, forming an acetate of lime, that is 
mixed with the wine and makes it sweeter, but causes head- 
ache and illness. The resinous wine also at first causes head- 
ache,- but the action of the turpentine causes it soon to pass 
away. The new wine is very thick, it induces colic and dis- 
ordered stomach.— Extract from Fiedler's Reise durch Griechen- 
dand, in the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
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(a, Bull-dog ; 5, Mastiff; c, Ban-dog.} 


DOGS, WILD AND DOMESTIC. 
(Coneluded from p. 59.] 


WE now enter upon a group of dogs distinguished by 
the shortness of the muzzle and the breadth of the 
head, this latter character resulting not from a corre- 
sponding development of the brain, but from the mag- 
nitude of the temporal muscles, which are attached to 
a bony ridge passing down the median line of the 
skull. The expression of the eyes is lowering and 
ferocious; the jaws are very strong, the lips pendu- 
lous ; the general form is thick-set and robust; the limbs 
are muscular. 

This group comprehends the Bull-dog, the Mastiff, 
and their allies. In sagacity and intelligence the dogs 
of the present section are not to be:compared to the 
Newfoundland dog, the spaniel, or the shepherd’s dog ; 
they surpass all, however, in determined courage and 
prowess in combat. In early times the English mas- 
tiff was celebrated for its strength and résolution, cha- 
racteristics which did not fail to attract the attention of 
the Romans when this island formed a part of their 
widely-spread empire. Toa people in whom a par- 
tiality for scenes of bloodshed and slaughter, and for 
the poy | games of the amphitheatre, was a rul- 
ing passion, dogs so fitted to gratify their taste were 
peculiarly acceptable, and accordingly we find that the 
were bred and reared by officers specially appointed, 
who selected such as were distinguished for combative 
qualities, and sent them to Rome for the service of the 
amphitheatres, where - 
various beasts of prey. 








time of Elizabeth, states that three were reckoned a 
match for a bear, and four for a lion. 

Stow, in his ‘ Annals,’ gives us the account of an 
engagement between three mastifis and a lion, which 
took place in the presence of James I. The battle 
reminds us of a recent occurrence, excepting that the 
dogs which fought with Nero and Wallace were not 
mastiffs, but half-bred bull-dogs. ‘“ One of the dogs,” 
says Stow, “ being put into the den, was soon disabled 
by the lion, which took it by the head and neck, and 
dragged*it about. Another dog was then let loose, and 
served in the same manner ; but the third, being put in, 
immediately seized the lion by the lip, and held him 
for a considerable time ; till, being severely torn by his 
claws, the dog was obliged to quit its hold, and the 
lion, greatly exhausted in the conflict, refused to renew 
the engagement, but, taking a sudden leap over the 
dogs, fied into the interior part of his den. Two of the 
dogs soon died of their wounds; the last survived.” 
The mastiff is by far the most sagacious of the present 
section, and, of all other dogs, makes the best guardian 
of property. It is attached to its master, but towards 
strangers is fierce and suspicious. Its bark is deep 
and sonorous. 

Though the mastiff has by no means the keen sense 
of smell which the hound possesses, it seems to be (at 
least such is our opinion, and that not hastily formed) 
either an offset from that branch, or a cognate branch 
from the same root. The mastiff, however, has a finer 
scent than persons are generally aware of, and its hear- 


were matched in fight with | ing is very acute. A dog of this breed, chained to his 
r. Caius, a naturalist of the | 


kennel, and never suffered to wander about the pre- 
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mises, nor treated asa friend and companion, affords 
but a poor example of what the animal really is. Con- 
finement spoils its temper and cramps the noble quali- 
ties of its mind. We knew a dog of this kind (as 
purely bred as most in the present day), which, possess- 
ing immense strength and indomitable courage, was 
yet one of the gentlest of animals. He suffered the 
children of the house and even strange children to 

ull him about as they pleased ; they might sit upon 
im, or pull his ears, and roughly too, as children will, 
and yet hie never manifested anger or impatience by 
voice or action, but submitted quietly and good 
humouredly ; small dogs might snarl and snap at him, 
but he bore their petulance unmoved. This animal 
was the guardian of a manufactory, and he knew every 
person on the establishment. He would permit 
strangers to come in during the day, merely regarding 
them with an attentive gaze, but offering them no mo- 
lestation. At night, when the gates of the premises 
were closed, he seemed to assume a new character: 
he was then as fierce as he had been gentle during the 
day; he would not allow even the ordinary workmen 
to enter the yard, and several times seized men who 
attempted, on the strength of knowing him, to pass 
through, holding them till succour arrived. 

A personal friend of the writer’s, some time since, on 
a visit at a gentleman’s house in the country, was 
taking a moonlight walk through the shrubbery and 
»leasure-grounds, when he was startled by a noise be- 

ind him; on turning his head, he perceived a large 
inastiff, which was ordinarily let loose as evening 
closed, and which had tracked him through the 
grounds. The dog with a fierce growl roughly seized 
him ; our friend wisely deemed passive obedience and 
non-resistance the most prudent, if not the most coura- 
-~ part for him to play, and was unceremoniously 
ed back through the grounds to the hall-door; here he 
was relieved by the master of the house. Subsequently 
assured that he had no cause to fear, he repeated his 
walk ; he found the dog again at his side, but the animal 
walked quietly with him, and acknowledged in the 
usual way his words of conciliation. On these instances 
of sagacity (sagacity of a kind very different from that 
displayed by the shepherd’s dog or the setter) there 
needs no comment. 

We have said that the mastiff is allied to the 
hound. The pendulous ear, not so large in the mastiff 
as in the hound, the thick hanging lips, the broad 
moist nose, the brindled markings, and the general 
figure attest the affinity. The mastiff is larger and 
stronger than the largest hound, and useless for the 
chace. This inutility for the chace, however, is no 
— of great diversity of origin. It must be remem- 

ered that particular instincts and qualities are ac- 
quired, and that the excellences of the hound are the 
result of long-continued and judicious culture. We 
do not say that the mastiff can be converted into the 
hound, but we say that two branches from the same 
root may be so cultured as to assume, to a given 
point, diverse characteristics. 

The Thibet mastiff belongs to the present section. 
This huge dog is kept by the natives of the Thibet 
range of hills as a guardian of their flocks and their 
villages. It is very fierce, and its bark is loud and 
terrific ; the colour is black. 

Spain presents us with a fine breed of mastiffs, of 
which kind are those brought from Cuba: both Spanish 
and Cuban mastiffs are to be seen in the gardens of 
Zoological Society. They are less in stature than the 
English mastiff, and of a reddish-brown colour, with 
black muzzles. They make excellent watch-dogs, and 
are very courageous, attacking the bull and the bear 
with determined resolution. 
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of the fierce animals of the present section, which 
are, in ordinary cases, kept chained or secured in 
kennels. Bewick, however, expressly applies it to 
a dog of which he gives an excellent figure, and 
which he states to differ from the mastiff in being 
lighter, more active and vigilant, but not so large 
and powerful: its muzzle, besides, is not so heavy, 
and it possesses in some degree the scent of the 
hound. Its hair is described as being rather rough, 
and generally of a yellowish-grey, streaked with shades 
of a black or brown colour. It is ferocious, and full of 
energy. Bewick says that this dog is seldom to be seen 
in the present day. We have, however, more than once 
had occasion to notice varieties of the mastiff so closely 
agreeing with Bewick’s figure and description as to 
convince us that he took both these from nature. 

One of the dogs of this kind which we knew, belonged 
to aman living near Manchester. It was intelligent, 
and very much attached to its master; but very savage, 
and not to be trusted by strangers. Its attack was 
sudden and impetuous; and once to offend it, was to 
make it an unforgiving foe. On one occasion its 
master, to show its attachment to himself and its courage 
in defending him, having secured it properly, asked us 
to pretend to strike him : we did so: the fury and the 
struggles of the dog to get at us may be conceived, 
but can scarcely be described, and dearly should we 
have paid for our presumption had it broken its fasten- 
ings. Previously to that time we had been on friendly 
terms with the animal; ever afterwards it strove to 
attack us, and we never ventured near the house 
without an assurance that the dog was chained up. 

Mr. Bell, in his ‘ History of British Quadrupeds,’ 
does not notice this breed; perhaps because it is not 
pure: the individual to which we have alluded ap- 
peared as if between the mastiff and bull-dog, crossed 
with the drover’s dog. This, however, is only a suppo- 
sition. Its master regarded it as identical with Be- 
wick’s ban-dog, and certainly nothing could be closer 
than it was to the figure he has given. 

Of all the dogs of this section, none surpass in ob- 
stinacy and ferocity the bull-dog: this fierce creature 
seems to be peculiar to our island; or rather, perhaps, 
in no other country has the breed been so carefull 
cultivated. The bull-dog is smaller than the mastift 
but more compactly formed; the bust is broad, the 
chest deep, the loins narrow, the tail slender and arched 
up, and, with the exception of the head and neck, the 
figure approximates to that of the greyhound, the limbs 
being, however, shorter and more robust. The head 
is broad and thick, the muzzle short and deep, the jaws 
strong, and the lower jaw often advances, so that the 
inferior incisor teeth overshoot the upper. The ears 
are short and semi-erect, the nostrils distended, the 
eyes scowling, and the whole expression calculated to 
inspire terror. Of the brutal use to which this dog was 
formerly, nay, recently — we shall say nothing: 
all have heard of the barbarous custom of bull-baiting, 
so common in some countries, and but lately abolished ; 
and all are aware of the manner in which this dog 
attacks his enemy, and how tenaciously he maintains 
his hold. 

In all its habits and propensities, the bull-dog is 
essentially gladiatorial—it is a fighting dog, and 
nothing else: its intelligence is very limited; and 
though we have known dogs of this breed attached to 
their masters, they exhibited, even in their feelings of 
attachment, an apathy, in perfect contrast to the New- 
foundland, the watch-dog, or the spaniel, These latter 
dogs delight to accompany their master in his walks, 
and scour the fields and lanes in the exuberance of 
delight; the bull-dog skulks at its master’s heels, and 
regards with a suspicious glance everything and every- 
body that passes by; nor indeed is it safe to approach 





The ban-dog appears to be a term given to any 
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the animal, for it often attacks without the slightest 
provocation. 

A cross breed between the bull-dog and the terrier 
is celebrated for spirit and determination. 

It has been usual to consider the pug-dog as a de- 
generate variety of the bull-dog, but we doubt the 
correctness of this theory. It has indeed somewhat the 
aspect of the bull-dog, on a miniature scale ; but the 
similarity is more in superficial appearance than 
reality. The pug is a little round-headed short-nosed 
dog, with a preternatural abbreviation of the muzzle, 
and with a tightly twisted tail. Like the Gilloros 
trout, it is a specimen of hereditary malformation. 
Not so the bull-dog, in which the bones of the skull 
and the temporal muscles are finely developed, and in 
which the muzzle and head are in perfect harmony. 

The pug-dog is snarling and ill tempered; but 
cowardly, and by no means remarkable for intelligence. 
Formerly it was in great esteem as a pet, but 1s now 
little valued, and not often kept. 

From this cursory review of the boy oy breeds of 
dogs with which we are acquainte , let us return to 
our starting-point, the question at issue as to the ori- 
ginal source of the domestic dog. This, notwithstand- 
ing the opinion of many eminent naturalists, we cannot 
adinit to be the wolf. Mr. Bell indeed argues in 
favour of this theory; and Dr. Richardson, that the 
Esquimaux dogs at least are derived from that animal. 
If, however, it be proved, which it really is not, that 
the wolf is the source whence the Esquimaux dog 
has sprung, does it follow as a consequence that all 
dogs lowe descended from the same origin? By no 
means. If then one breed has its own distinct origin, 
every other breed may have respectively theirs also: 
one may be derived from the Canis primevis, another 
from a lost source, and so on; and thus we may come 
to the opinion of Pallas, that the domestic dog is not 
a species at all, but a factitious being, the production 
of several distinct but closely allied animals, capable 
of breeding inter se, and of producing a fertile pro- 
geny. 

Such, then, is the obscurity in which the origin of 
the dog is involved. It is asubject which has exercised 
the attention and called forth the theories of many able 
naturalists, but it remains still in the midst of diffi- 
culties and perplexity. 





CHAUCER'S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
THE COOK. 


Tue next character that we shall introduce to our 
reader from this “Comedy not intended for the Stage,” 
as Chaucer’s greatest work has been happily designated, 
is the Cook; and that he may be received with due 
respect, we prefix a few notices illustrative of his social 
importance in this country from a very early period. 
These notices must be necessarily indirect, as referring 
rather to his vocation than to him. Of the Cook, history 
says little ; of the banquets set forth by his skill before 
the highest and mightiest of the land, and on the most 
interesting and eventful occasions, it, on the contrary, 
furnishes many particulars not unworthy of more detail 
than our space or our object will here admit of. The 
art of cookery in this country may be dated from the 
Norman ere: our Saxon ancestors appear to have 
distinguished themselves for the excess rather than 
for the quality of their food; whilst the Normans, as 
William of Malmsbury expressly states, were delicate 
in the choice of meats and drinks,—seldom exceeded 
the bounds of temperance, and whilst living less ex- 
ss lived also with more elegance. John of 

salisbury mentions that he was present at a great en- 
tertainment where there were served up the choicest 
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luxuries of Babylon and Eger of Palestine 
and Alexandria, of Tripoli, Syria, and Pheenicia. These 
delicacies of course could only be obtained at a great 
expenditure, and must have required cooks to do 
them justice. Such, no doubt, existed, and were so 
highly esteemed that estates were granted them to be 
held y the tenure of dressing a particular dish. One 
of the most striking evidences of the magnificence of 
the feasts of the Norman court is daily before our 
eyes in that finest of European halls, the one at West- 
minster: that hall, we are told by Stow, was built b 
William Rufus for his dining-room. As we approac 
nearer to the period of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ (written 
towards the close of the fourteenth century), we find 
the love of display, or of hospitality, or of good living, 
or perhaps of all combined, more and more apparent 
in the banquets of the court and of many of the princi- 
3 nobles of the country. At the marriage feast of 
ichard, earl of Cornwall, in 1243, thirty thousand 
dishes were served up; and upon a similar occasion, 
the marriage of Lionel, duke of Clarence, the third 
son of Edward III., thirty courses were included 
in the bill of fare. But such enjoyments, if enjoy- 
ments they can be called, were no longer confined to 
the king or his nobles, or even to the lesser gentry of 
the country, for in the seventeenth year of Edward’s 
reign rules were established forbidding any common man 
from having dainty dishes at his table, or costly drink. 
Cookery had indeed now become a most complicated 
and artificial system, as the details we possess clearly 
prove; and the cook himself a person of sufficient 
importance to be introduced as one of the pilgrims to 
Canterbury. Here is Chaucer's description of him :— 
“ A Cook they hadden with them for the nones,* 
To boil the chickens, and the marrow bones, 
And poudre marchant tart, and galingale.+ 
Well could he know a draught of London ale, 
He couldé roast, and seethe, and broil, and fry, 
Maken mortrewés, and well bake a pie; 
x x * 


* ~ 
For blanc-manger that made he with the best.” 


In the dishes here enumerated we have doubtless an 
epitome of the taste of the middle, perhaps also of the 
higher classes at this period, in cookery, though of the 
nature of some of them—those specified in the third 
line—we are ignorant. Mortrewés, we find from a 
printed MS. of the Royal Society on ‘ Ancient Cookery,’ 
consisted of pork or other meat brayed in a mortar 
(in the French, une mortreuse, and hence the 
name), mixed with milk, eggs, spices, &c., and 
coloured very deep with saffron. As to the blanec- 
manger, for which it seems the cook was particularly 
famous, we need only say that the following recipe for 
thaking it, which we have found in a curious little 
volume in the British Museum bearing the title of ‘A 
Proper new Booke of Cookery,’ and dated 1575, will, 
we presume, be new to the culinary artists of the pre- 
sent day :— Take a capon and cut out the braune of 
him alive, and parboyle the braune tyll the flesh come 
from the boone, and then dry him as dry as you can, 
ina fayre clothe; then take a payre of Cardes, and card 
him as small as possible; and then take a pottell of 
milke, and a pottell of creame, and halfe a pound of 
rye flower, and your carded brawen of the capon, and 
put all into a panne, and styr it altogether, and set it 
upon the fyre, and when it beginneth to boyle put 
therto halfe a pound of beaten sugar, and a saucer full 
of roose water, and so let it boyle tyll it be very thycke ; 
then put it into a charger till it be colde,” &c. As 
it is remarked that our Cook is a thorough judge of 
London ale, it should seem that the metropolitan 
breweries were in particular esteem, and the supposi- 


* For the occasion. + Sweet cypress, 
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tion 1s borne out by tne circumstance mentioned by 
Tyrwhitt, in his note on this passage, in his edition of 
the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ that in the accounts of the feast 

iven by Archbishop Warhain in 1504, London ale was 
then priced 5s. a barrel more than that of Kent. 

We should fear the Cook has not much enjoyed, even 
if he has at all listened to the glowing poetry of the 
knight's tale; but the very free stories told by the 
M iller and the Reve, which immediately follow, are 
evidently greatly to his taste ; the latter, indeed, has 
scarcely finished, before he marked his approval very 
significantly— 

“ He clawed [or clapped] him on the back ;” 
and immediately offers, unasked, to tell a tale of 
“ A little jape® that fell in our city’ ;” 


and in the exhilaration of his spirits, threatens ay 
Bailly, the host, who has been bantering him, wi 
a tale of ‘an hostelere.’ The tale he commences for 
the present is of a dissolute apprentice, but is left in 
Chaucer’s manuscripts unfinished. We must not omit 
to notice that the host’s banter furnishes us with two 
- three particulars as to the Cook’s position, name, 
C.3 
“ Many a Jack of Dover hast thou sold 

That hath been twies hot and twies cold. 

Of many a pilgrim hast thou Christé’s curse, 

For of thy parsley yet fare they the worse, 

That they have eaten in thy stubble-goose,+ 

For in thy shop go'th many a flié loose. 

Now tell on, gentle Roger, by thy name,” &c. 


The ana continue their journey; the tales, now 
of the broadest humour, now of the deepest pathos, 
follow in regular succession; but intellectual enjoy- 
ments alone are far from satisfactory to the Cook. He 
accordingly applies himself to a much more accus- 
tomed, and, to him, more substantial pleasure; what 
that was, the ensuing extracts will show. At the con- 
clusion of the Canon Yeoman’s tale, the Host, looking 
back, sees the Cook fast asleep upon his horse: 


“ Then gan our host to japé and to play ; 
And saidé, Sirs, what? Dun is in the mire. 
Is there ne man for praierie ne for hire 
That will awaken our felléw behind ? 
A thief him might full lightly rob and bind: 
See how he nappeth, see, for cockés bones, 
As he would fallen from his horse at ones : 
Is that a cook of London?” &c. 


He is awakened, looking “ full pale,” and excuses 
nimself by saying, 
There is fall’n on me such heaviness, 


Not I not why,{ that me were lever sleep, 
Than the best gallon wine that is in Cheap.” 


The Host has determined that he shall now tell a tale 
by me of penance ; but the Manciple offers to under- 
take that task for him, saying, 


* See how he gapeth, lo, this drunken wight, 
As though he would us swallow 4non right.” 


It is but too true,—the Cook is drunk; and at last, 
vexed by the jibes of the Manciple, and his own in- 
ability to answer him in his present state, “ he gan nod 
fast,” and fell from his horse. Then 

“ There was great shoving bothé to and fro, 
To lift him up, and mochel care and woe.” 


The humorous Host now reminds the Manciple that 
the Cook, another day, will be revenged for this. “I 
mene,” he says, 


* To japé,—to jest or joke 
+ A goose fed upon stubble-grounds. 
t Nor know I not why, or, nor know I why. 
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« He speaken will of smallé things, 
As for to pinchen at thy reckonings,* 
That were not honest if it came to proof.” 


The Manciple, it must be observed, was an officer 
who had the care of purchasing victuals for an inn of 
court; and there might consequently have been trans- 
actions between the Cook and the Manciple not ve 
creditable to the latter if known. He is frightened, 
at all events,— 


“T would not wrathen him, so mote I thrive,” 
and, with admirable judgment, makes peace by 
“* A draught of wine, yea, of a ripé grape.” 


We cannot resist the temptation of appending to this 
picture of a cook of the fourteenth century, Ben Jon- 
son’s description of a more consummate artist, two 
centuries later :— 


** A master cook !- why, he is the man of men. 
For a professor ; he designs, he draws, 
He paints, he carves, he builds, he fortifies, 
Makes citadels of curious fowl and fish. 
Some he dry-ditches, some motes round with broths, 
Mounts marrow-bones, cuts fifty-angled custards, 
Rears bulwark pies ; and for his outer works, 
He raiseth ramparts of immortal crust, 
And teacheth all the tactics at one dinner— 
What ranks, what files, to put his dishes in, 
The whole art military! Then he knows 
The influence of the stars upon his meats, 
And all their seasons, tempers, qualities ; 
And so to fit his relishes and sauces. 
He has nature in a pot "bove all the chemists 
Or bare-breech'd brethren of the rosy cross. 
He is an architect, an engineer, 
A soldier, a physician, a philosopher, 
A general mathematician.” 


Honey of the Hymetius.—This spot was, certainly, at one 
time more abundantly supplied with flowers than at present; 
these, too, so strongly scented, that hounds, on that account, fre- 
quently lost trace of the game when hunting on these regions. 
But there is no land like Greece, in which, for centuries, the 
works not only of men, but of nature also, have been, as far as 
possibie, destroyed. Trees and shrubs were cut down, in the 
continued wars, without any thought of the consequence; and 
what the axe spared the shepherds burned, in order to raise from 
the ashes, during the first year, a few blades of grass for their 
goats. . . . Were not the Grecian climate so favourable, the 
greatest part of the country must long since have become a bare, 
stony, and rocky wilderness. The Hymettus now has no better 
vegetation than the mountains of Attica. The honey of the 
Laurion mountains was much prized (Erica Mediterranea grows 
there in abundance). Throughout Greece honey is more agree- 
able and aromatic than in other lands, owing to the heat being 
moderate, for which reason the juices of the plants are in a more 
concentrated state. The honey of the Hymettus no longer pos- 
sesses its superiority ; it is, in other neighbourhoods, finer and 
more aromatic, e.g. in many of the Cyclades, especially in 
Sekino. The greatest quantity of honey ie obtained from the 
monastery of Syrian to the north-east of the city; it is delivered 
to the local archbishop. The shepherds at other parts of the 
Hymettus have also, most probably, bee-hives; and the honey 
from Pentelicon is also reckoned among the Hymettic. The 
number of hives on these mountains yielding honey has been 
averaged, of late years, at five thousand. The principal food of 
these bees is Satureia capitata (Saturei), ther Lentiscus, Cistus, 
Salvia, Lavandula, and other herbs. Otherwise the Hymettus 
is very bare ; on its declivities and in some of the dales are wild 
olives, with shrubs of myrtle, laurel, and: oleander. Pinus 
maritima grows on its summit very imperfectly, but near the 
monastery it is pretty. Besides this there grow on the Hymettus 
hyacinths, Amaryllis lutea, dark violet crocus, &c.— £xtract 
from Fiedier's Reise durch Griecheniand, in the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review 





* That is to say, to discover flaws in the teckonings. 





